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ter's, and the manufacture of tar and potash, were so
promising that the intendant was sufficiently optimis-
tic, one day, to be able to write to Colbert, "At present
everything necessary to dress me from head to foot is
being made in Canada." But the pursuit of his pro-
gramme clashed headlong with two  obstacles which
were apparently insurmountable at that period; these
were  the  scarcity of  competent  craftsmen   and   the
barely concealed hostility of French industry which
was not at all anxious to see a rival set up.   For these
reasons  Canadian  industry was  never  more  than  a
series of experiments, sometimes successful, but never
sufficient.   The mining of copper in the region of Lake
Superior and lead at Bale Saint Paul, and the quarry-
ing of stone and chalk in the Levis  and Montreal
districts were speedily abandoned.    If better results
were obtained from the coal fields of Cape Breton,
from the iron ore of the valley of the Saint Maurice,
it was at the cost of receiving no great return and
indeed, sometimes, of operating at a loss.   As for the
lumber industry, it was incontestably the most pros-
perous of all.   But, hindered by the lack of initiative
of   some,   the   rivalry   of   others,   by   the   increasing
number of harassing  regulations,  and  the  difficulty
of transport, it never attained the full scope that might
have been expected of it.   New France had never more
than a scant sixty saw mills and, under the intendant,
Hocquart, naval construction scarcely passed the stage
of experiment.    The textile industry as such had a
more  distressing fate,  for it was  almost completely
limited to the workshops of Madame de Repentigny,
and to the weaving looms that were to be found in the
home of every habitant.   It became a home industry